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irregular intervals forces him back to earth. His happier moments
are spent in a better place. Orderly piles of related propositions
are set out in neat rows along spacious avenues where accidents
rarely happen. Even when they do there is no sense of imminent
tragedy. It is a world without people. Unlike the celestial city
of St. John there are no children playing in the streets. When the
need for food brings him into contact with real ones the mathe-
matician has long since forgotten the language in which they
converse.

What seems to me the source of most difficulties which beset
the average pupil can be best seen by contrasting the characteristics
of mathematics with the technique of common discourse. In
everyday life communication is an art which involves far more
than exhibiting an orderly sequence of propositions. Common
discourse is effective, and is endorsed as correct, in so far as it
discharges two tasks simultaneously. One is to specify relations,
or in less pompous language, to convey information. The other
is to enlist the personal attention and engage the personal interest
of the individual or individuals to whom the communication is
made. The fact that a statement is instructive in the sense that it
contains no ambiguity or error does not satisfy the requirements
of ordinary communication. Conversely, mere brightness does
not justify itself if the content is shallow, equivocal, or otherwise
misleading.

That the informative and emotive aspects of communication
are truly separate is recognized by grammarians who classify the
artifices devised for harmonizing their conjSicting claims. There
is an implicit recognition of this compromise in the definition of
a figure of speech. The essentially personal relationship implied
in the emotive function of ordinary language is recognized by
the choice of form appropriate to the reading public or audience.
No such distinction exists in the technique of discourse with
which this Association is concerned. Brevity is the soul and
substance of mathematical wit, and ambiguity or inconsistency